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personally directed by a quasi-autocratic Emperor
and a Chancellor tnot responsible to Parliament.
The long and successful tenure of the Foreign
Secretaryship by Lord Salisbury, coming at a
moment of transition, did something to stereotype
the practice. When Lord Salisbury left the Foreign
Office in 1892, Lord Eosebery entered it, as " Prime
Minister for Foreign Affairs," with an understand-
ing, accepted by both parties, that he was not to be
interfered with in the conduct of his department.
Thus there was more one-man rule; and it was
hardly broken by the retirement of Mr. Gladstone,
since it was known that Lord Eosebery continued
to act as a sort of superior Foreign Minister or
Imperial Chancellor of State himself, even after his
former office had been transferred to Lord Kimberley.
When the Liberals returned to power in 1906 the
tradition was revived; and it was steadily maintained
under a Foreign Secretary, who had the confidence
of the Opposition as well as of his own friends, and
was so persistently supported by the majority of
both parties that his policy was rarely criticised
and not often seriously discussed.

When the Foreign Secretary is a peer it will
frequently happen that the Foreign Office will be
represented in the House of Commons by a young
gentleman, of ability indeed, but of no great
experience or authority. It would appear that in
such a case it is not deemed necessary to set a
statesman of weight and influence to advise with the
People's Chamber on foreign policy, * I* is enough
to have there a fluent and accomplished young
official to act as the transmitting agency from the
greater powers above, and to convey with neatness